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THE EDITORS PAGE = 


While last year's Exposition in Chicago introduced the American public to a new type of design 
which grew out of new uses for new materials and showed them how the home, accessories and 
industrial buildings of the future will be designed, the 1934 Century of Progress continues the story 
where it left off a year ago. However, the growth during this last year is significant. It is our aim 
to present in this special number some of the salient features presented this year and what stu- 
dent and educator, interested in art in its relation to life, can learn. That #descriminating attitude 
towards the quality of materials, educational, promotional, and recreational helps is obvious. Close 
study reveals that as a general thing the best features of last year's World's Fair have been pre- 
served and an advance has been made in some directions. Among these are the highest type ot 
commercial exposition building as realized by the Ford Motor Company, conceived to present this 
industry dramatically, romantically, and scientifically. Ail of these centers around a building modern 


in its rhythms and highly unified as to exterior and interior. 


The possibilities for recreation of a rather dramatic sort offered by the Belgian Village last year 
is presented in great plenty now by fourteen other such villages. Each offers many features of 
particular interest and student designers see the essential architectural and decorative features char- 
acteristic of the various nations selected as being important in creating a setting for this type of 
playground. The Art Exhibit which is housed in the Art Institute of Chicago was planned this year 
to show the development of our own indigenous American art. And while one may study what was 
done by Americans of the type of Whistler and other masters of the past who learned much from 
European art, they may also see what is being done at the present time by contemporary artists 
like Grant Wood and John S. Curry who are painting in lowa, the heart of the middle-western Amer- 
ica. Here detached from the influences and technics of Europe they are endeavoring. to make an 


expression of the very sincere qualities. 


It seems well at this time to vary slightly from our usual plan of publishing to present to our readers 
this special issue in place of the June issue as a Mid-Summer Number devoted to the special art 
features to be seen in the new World's Fair which has but recently found its full swing. We trust 
our readers will appreciate this variation and what it will do for art education. Our September issue 


is to center around the new type of art education and progressive teaching. 
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TRE NEW CENTURY PROGRESS 


A Century of Progress Exposition which reopened 
its gates to the world on May 26 is in every way a more 
effective and spectacular Exposition than its 1933 
predecessor which attracted nearly 22,500,000 visitors. 
The essential spirit that characterized the Exposition 
in 1933 is preserved. Exhibits tell the story of indus- 
try’s indebtedness to science and the methods by which 
industries provide mankind with comforts and con- 
veniences undreamed of a century ago. All the ex- 
traordinary attractions of novelty and industry that 
rewarded study last year will be found again at the 
1934 World’s Fair. But the public is viewing hun- 
dreds of new features that beckon them to unique ex- 
periences. A new color scheme greatly enlarged and 
varied, new lighting effects, new buildings and attrac- 
tions and an important rearrangement of the grounds 
to make room for new buildings and exhibits are evi- 
dent. The chief elements in remapping the Exposition 
grounds were the moving of the U. S. Army camp to 
Northerly Island to make room for part of the vast 
new Ford building and exhibit; the utilization of the 
lagoons for fresh and unique features which include a 
vast fountain that many point out as the supreme 
spectacle of the 1934 World’s Fair; the moving of the 
Midway from the center of the mainland to an ideal 
location along the shore of Lake Michigan on North- 
erly Island to make room for an entirely new attrac- 
tion—and a series of foreign villages that take the 
visitors into another world of enjoyment and interest. 

The new Ford building is as large as the Travel and 
Transport building. In its construction 500 men 
worked three eight-hour shifts. Under ordinary prac- 
tice this would be an eight months’ job, but it was 
completed at the Fair in less than three months. The 
building is 900 feet long. Fourteen hundred tons of 
steel have been used in it; 700,000 square feet of wall 
board; 1,600,000 feet of lumber; 5,000 yards of con- 
crete; 160,000 square feet of tile flooring; 160,000 
square feet of composition roofing. The cost of the 
building and equipment is approximately $1,500,000. 
The building extends in two wings from a great 
rotunda, ten stories in height, the central portion of 
which is an open court. In the center of this court is 
a 20-foot globe, representing the earth, which is re- 
volved mechanically. On this is shown the various 
Ford activities everywhere on earth. The long north 
wing of the great 900-foot structure, houses an in- 
dustrial display which dramatizes the dependence of 
Ford industries on the soil. The central rotunda 
houses a display of the vehicles of the world since the 
beginning of transportation, and the south wing is 
devoted to personal exhibits of Mr. Ford. In Mr. 
Ford’s “Drama of Transportation” is shown every- 
thing from the drags employed before the discovery of 
the wheel, the earliest types of wheeled vehicles, ox 
carts, chariots, primitive wagons, an automobile built 
in 1863, down to the modern cars of the present. The 
theme of the whole Ford exposition is to show how 
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everything comes from the soil—animal, vegetable and 
mineral. Action displays reveal how each is processed, 
from its crudest forms, until it becomes a finished 
product of use to man. The grounds of the Ford ex- 
hibit cover eleven acres. Elaborate landscaping is 
done. Seats and benches are placed so that thousands 
of weary sightseers can sit down and rest for a while. 
One of the features on the shore of the lake is a band 
shell where the Detroit Symphony Orchestra presents 
a twelve weeks’ series of concerts, giving two concerts 
a day. 

The transformation of the lagoons is one of the 
major new features that adds greatly to the interest 
and fascination of the World’s Fair of 1934. This 
transformation includes four major projects: the vast 
new fountain and the “Doodlebug” building in the 
north lagoon and the Armour and Swift Developments 
in the south lagoon. The new fountain—largest and 
most beautiful ever built—starts from the center of 
the Twelfth street bridge. It is a brilliantly lighted 
bank of water extending southward 670 feet—two city 
blocks—into North Lagoon. Through the outlets of 
the giant fountain flows 88,000 gallons of water a 
minute, enough to service a city of 1,000,000 popula- 
tion. This is nearly five times the 14,000 gallon flow 
of the present largest fountain. Magnificent lighting 
effects in five colors—green, red, amber, blue and 
white—make the spectacle unlike anything else in the 
world. 

Starting from the base of the bridge, the fountain, 
shaped like a huge tunnel, stretches 570 feet to a dome 
of water 40 feet high and 200 feet wide at the south 
end. Three single high sprays about the dome throw 
water 75 feet into the air. Imbedded flood lights are 
placed under the dome and extend the entire length of 
the fountain. These are controlled by thyratron 
tubes, allowing smooth, even and beautiful gradua- 
tions and changes of colors. Back of the fountain, on 
the lower level of the bridge, a bank of 40 gigantic 
searchlights play about the sky in a medley of color. 

Extending northward from the Sixteenth street 
bridge, the “Doddlebug” presents a new and unusual 
architectural conception. The building is 350 feet 
long and 175 feet wide, built on piles in the water and 
forms a striking center piece. On the first floor is one 
of the finest restaurants of the exposition. Employees 
in the exposition’s division of design and construction 
were so impressed with the similarity of the ground 
plan of this building to the larva of the lion ant that 
they fell into the habit of referring to it as the “doodle- 
bug.”’ The name caught on and now they are letting 
it stick. 

On the south side of the Sixteenth street bridge and 
extending south into the South Lagoon is the double- 
decked Armour building and exhibit. Three huge 
halls house exhibits, dioramas, murals in relief and an 
actual manufacturing process all designed to show 

Continued on page 27 
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VILLAGES 


The new villages in the old Midway area are: The 
Spanish Village; the Tunisian Village “Land of the 
Bedouins” ; the Oasis; the Italian Village; the American 
Colonia] Village; the English Village; the Irish Vil- 
lage; the German Black Forest Village. To the north 
on the mainland is the Swiss Village, adjacent to the 
Hall of Science. On Northerly Island, in the new Mid- 
way are the picturesque Streets of Shanghai, the Dutch 
Village and the Mexican Village. 

One of the largest and most elaborate reproductions 
of a strange foreign community ever seen on Amer- 
ican soil is the Spanish Village. Its three acres are 
covered by reproductions of historic castles and other 
buildings from the six most famous provinces of Spain. 
The structures date from as far back as the eleventh 
century in which was built the Monastery of Poblet, 
which houses the famous shrine of the Virgin of Pilar. 

Method of reproduction and structure of the archi- 
tecture and antiquities of the villages is that which 
proved to give such a complete effect of reality in the 
Belgian Village. The architects and antiquaries have 
made moulds and rubbings on the spot from the an- 
cient buildings to be reproduced. Exact drawings and 


This drawing of The Irish Village 
is typical of the designs made by 
the architects in constructing the 
fifteen various villages at the Fair. 


color sketches are then made of structural details. 
Then, on the ground where the reproductions are to be 
erected, casts are made in plaster from the moulds 
and an exact duplicate of the original structure can be 
built and colored to reproduce faithfully the weather- 
worn appearance. The detail is carried out even to the 
paving of the streets. 


Adjoining old Spain and reminiscent of the Moorish 
conquest is the Tunisian Village. It is a typical North 
African community with “souks” or street bazaars 
dotting the devious streets of the busy little town. 
There is a mosque where “mullah” or priest calls the 
faithful to prayer, and an Arab theater, where free 
performances are given. 

Appropriately near is the “Oasis,”’ a Moroccan pleas- 
ure spot planned for leisurely enjoyment. It repre- 
sents the village center of a town on the edge of a 
great desert. Free entertainment for the visitors is 
given by a Dedouin war dance, drills of the French 
Foreign Legion, sword swallowers, mystics, fire eaters, 
dervishes who walk barefooted on sharp nails and 
broken glass, Arab gymnasts and the evolutions of 
Oriental dancers to native music. 
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This is a corner in the 
Old English Village 
where the artist will find 
reproductions of such 
famous English buildings 
as the Tower of London, 
Dickens' Old Curiosity 
Shop, Ann Hathaway's 
Cottage, the Cheshire 
Cheese Inn and others. 


Across the Mediterranean the Village tour leads to 
old Italy. Entrance to the Italian Village is a repro- 
duction of the gateway of Signa with a tower that is 
a reproduction of the campanile of San Gimignano. 
The visitor finds himself in the Piazza Benito Musso- 
lini, with the vias Marconi and Cristoforo Colombo to 
his left and right and before him a rising street to an 
antique Roman Temple of Apollo. From the balustrade 
at its rear one looks down on the Cortile Italo Balbo, 
tile paved and surrounded by arecaded loggias. A re- 
plica of the leaning tower of Bologna stands in Balbo 
Court. The tower is an exact reproduction of a feudal 
garrisenda tower of the thirteenth century. 

Another step in Europe and to an entirely different 
setting is “Schwarzwalder Dorf’”—the German Black 
Forest Village. There is a frozen mill pond in the cen- 
ter where exhibition ice skating will be featured all 
summer long. 

Air conditioning plays an important part in carry- 
ing out the illusion of cool weather by maintaining the 
buildings at lower temperatures than outside. 

Surrounding the mill pond are houses in which are 
shown examples of German home industry. Visitors 
see peasants making cuckoo clocks and wood carvers 
making canes. 

England of the sixteenth century is brought back in 
the Old English Village, which occupies two and one- 
half acres on last year’s Midway. To make its atmos- 
phere comprehensive and to bring in historic features 
of great interest the village includes a reproduction 
of part of the famous Cheshire Cheese Inn of London, 
resort of Samuel Johnson and his literary cronies. 
Johnson’s own chair and table are there. Sulgrave 
Manor, ancestral residence in England of George 
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Washington’s family, Ann Hathaway’s Cottage and the 
Old Curiosity Shop are among other historic features 
reproduced. 

Carrying on the story of the Old English Village and 
in the same manner grouping elements of deep associa- 
tion is the American Colonial Village. Around its vil- 
lage green are seen George Washington’s birthplace, 
Benjamin Franklin’s printshop, Betsy Ross’s shop, a 
cluster of Pilgrim cottages, the House of the Seven 
Gables, Paul Revere’s house, the Old State House in 
Boston, and a village smithy. Dominating one vista is 
Mount Vernon and at the other end is Old North 
Church. Picturesque elements of early American his- 
tory are a pirate’s jail, stocks and a ducking stool. All 
the attendants are in Colonial costume and the food at 
the two old Inns is the fare of Early American days. 

The Irish Village is in a setting of blue-flowered 
flax, with peat bogs, fishing smacks, thatch-roofed cot- 
tages, the bleak shaft of a lighthouse, and ancient gray 
castles, all nestling in the deep green of the moss, fern 
and shrubbery of Ireland. 

Dinty Moore’s Cafe, one of the most famous bars in 
Dublin, with its sawdust covered floor and rough 
wooden benches, is seen in contrast to the elegantly 
modern restaurant of Dublin’s Gresham Hotel. 

In the new Midway on Northerly Island tue three 
villages, the Streets of Shanghai, the Dutch Village 
and the Mexican Village will lend charm. 

Those who visit the Dutch Village enter a realm of 
windmills, dykes, canals and tulips. 

Many Century of Progress visitors will have their 
first view of a Holland farm house with its immacu- 
lately-kept cow-stable opening into family living quar- 
ters. Here they will see trim tile-lined mangers for 
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the cattle and appointments that would grace the home 
of many Americans. Out of doors, the eye meets a 
rich series of colors—blues, greens and magenta—with 
red tile floors and shutters of brilliant hue. 

Pagoda Towers, eight stories high and painted in 
brilliant hues, mark the entrance to a colony of typical 
Chinese buildings of bright Mandarin red, jade green, 
Chinese yellow, blue and gold, in the Streets of 
Shanghai. Inside are shops from the Far East, Chi- 
nese theaters and restaurants serving typical Chinese 
foods and beverages. 

Ancient Mexican churches, bright patios and elab- 
orate fountains picture the charm of southernmost 
North America in the Mexican Village. Among the 
picturesque towers the visitor finds are those of the 
Acatapec Church, the Amecameca chapel and the ca- 
thedral of Guernavaca. These structures form suitable 
settings for crowds of peons, senoritas and paqueros 
in colorful native costumes. 

With so many new developments, new buildings, new 


THE FIREMEN’S 
FOUNTAIN 


In the Enchanted Island, 
the center of children's 
activity at the World's 
Fair, is to be seen this 
fountain which is the 
source of the pool within 
the tropical garden, 
while the electrical dis- 
play inside simulates 
fire. This is the design- 
er's drawing of the plan. 


villages, new exhibits, new restaurants and other new 
features, visitors to the Exposition easily imagine 
themselves in a wholly new World’s Fair. 

Even the colors on the buildings are changed. The 
color scheme is much richer and brighter. Ten new 
colors have been developed. One of them a distinctive 
blue-red, is used extensively. The application of paint 
is in the following percentages: white, 30 percent; 
greens, 14 percent; red-blue, 11 per cent; other colors, 
30 percent. 

The Medieval Relgian Village of last year charmed 
millions of fair visitors. It is seen again this year with 
additions and improvements. The new Streets of Paris 
of 1934 represents the French Village of the World’s 
Fair of 1934. Entertainment of high class and other 
diversion of superior character portraying the life of 
the French capital are featured at the Streets of Paris 
this year. The Midget Village, a community peopled by 
tiny folks which was a popular feature of 1933 is also 
repeated this year. 
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“Who believes in God has faith as solid as a moun- 
tain.” 

This simple legend, painted in Gothic characters 
above a doorway in the Black Forest village at A Cen- 
tury of Progress, expressed the philosophy of a se- 


rious, sturdy race. ‘The homeland of these folk lays 
in the shadow of Feldberg mountain, in the province 
of Baden-Wurtemberg, Germany. But this year, 
architectural genius has reproduced the quaintly 
painted house fronts, the odd little shops, the village 
square and roughly cobbled streets of Friberg and 
other Black Forest towns in an entirely new setting. 
Even old Feldberg towers above the tall green pines 
at its foot to the snowy peak that inspired the legend. 

Nor is this all. For, although summer may reign 
outside its arched gateways, winter grips the town 
within. The building roofs are white with glistening 
snow. Long icicles hang from the eaves. There is 
frost on the window panes and, to perfect an illusion 
already complete, the visitor treads upon swirling 
confetti snow that carpets the streets. 

Entering the northern gateway, the visitor sees this 
fairy-tale viliage spread before him. There is the 
village square and—wonder of wonders!—a frozen 
pond is seen with a company of merry villagers ac- 
tually skating upon its icy surface! Look beyond and 
there is the tower of Zum Weissen Ross (the White 
Horse), dwarfed by the mountain behind it. Just to 
the right is a toboggan slide, with a stolid snow man 
below, seeming just about to laugh with those who try 
its dizzy descent. 

Nearer now and high above, is another ancient 
tower. Look closely and a family of storks is seen 
nested upon its top. And there is the legend in red 
letters on the weathered oak walls of the Schwartz- 
wald Conditorei (coffee shop) closeby. The visitor 
sees little round tables inside, presided over by a 
ruddy-cheeked barmaid as obviously German as the 
costume she wears. 

Friberger Rathskeller is a step beyond, shadowy and 
cool inside, serving chilled beverages that quickly off- 
set the heat of the summer sun. 

Santa Claus has his shop in the Black Forest village. 
You’ll see it around on the western side of the square, 
placed so that the swift current of a mountain brook 
will turn a huge old water wheel against one of the 
building walls. 

Further along is the Cinderella Theatre where the 
fairy tales of Grimm are enacted for the children and 
for grown-ups who want to be children again for the 
day. Hansel and Gretel Kuche (kitchen), across the 
little street, offers something novel and new to Ameri- 
can taste. These are candy pretzels, made in the spot- 
less shop as visitors watch. Real German pretzels are 
also to be had in the village at the Schwartzwald 
Pretzel Backerie on another street toward the north. 

But other sights are ahead in this section of the 
town. There is the Cuckoo Clock Shop and Meier’s 
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Wonderful Clock still to be seen. Cuckoo clocks origi- 
nated more than 250 years ago in the Black Forest 
and are made today by the expert wood carvers of 
Friberg and other Black Forest towns in the same 
manner. You can see the carving done in the Cuckoo 
Clock Shop by Carl Leffmann, expert native carver 
from the Black Forest. 

Meier’s Clock required twelve years to construct and 
is said to be the most remarkable timepiece of its kind 
in the world. Visitors who see it are ready to accept 
this claim. It is 14 feet high and 7 feet in width. It 
weighs one and one-quarter tons. Local time is shown 
on the huge master face—but if you want to guess at 
what the “other half of the world” is doing, glance at 
the time shown by twelve other dials that encircle it. 
These tell the hour in London, Berlin, Paris, Rome, 
Peiking, Leningrad, New York, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Detroit and Tokio. It shows phases 
of the moon; the revolution of the earth in its orbit; 
and the correct month, date and day of the week. 
Every five minutes, a parade of the nations emerges 
from its base, each tiny figure keeping step as it 
marches. Chimes ring the quarter-hours. And, as 
an example of wood carving, this remarkable clock 
stands as a masterpiece of the art. 

And now, if refreshment is in order, the Black For- 
est Inn is inviting. Here, the guest samples hearty 
foods of the real Germany. A broad terrace in front 
overlooks the village square and as the diners watch, 
professional skaters entertain with amazing feats on 
the ice. After the entertainment, a wooden dance floor 
stides over the ice and a German orchestra provides 
music for dancing, at no charge to visitors. Should the 
guest prefer sandwiches and lighter foods, the White 
Horse Tavern, the Schwartzwald Conditorel, the Brat- 
wirst Glocki (Hunters’ Inn) and other eating places 
in the village offer intriguting menus for selection. 

The costumes worn by the Black Forest Villagers 
represent four different provinces. But there are more 
than four different costume styles to be seen. There 
are many—explained by the individual tastes of the 
peasant and town dweller, the week-day costumes and 
those resplendent creations reserved for “Sunday 
best,” seen only in this quaint corner of the world. All 
are here to contribute color and interest to this perfect 
architectural setting. 

Twilight transforms the daylight scene in the Black 
Forest village to another of memorable beauty. Pur- 
ple shadows brush the snowy roofs. Soft yellow light 
shines forth from the frosted Old World windows. 
The visitor, who may be about to depart, is stayed by 
a sound. Low and deep at first, it swells and reaches 
a higher note, continuing with resonant beat until the 
very air is vibrant with its rhythm. It is the music of 
an ancient German hymn, played on the giant Kilgien 
organ of the village. The red-lettered legend is 
shrouded in darkness. But the visitor remembers: 


“Who believes in God has faith as solid as a mountain.” 
THE 1934 CENTURY OF 
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There are mountains scarcely more than a mile from 
the heart of Chicago. Cattle graze in terraced meadows 
on their steep sides and mountain goats amuse those 
who see them with agile antics performed upon huge 
rocks jutting out from slopes that lead upward toward 
the snowy peaks. Nestled below is a tiny hamlet with 
quaint, heavily-timbered houses fronting on narrow, 
arched streets—the whole town encircled by high de- 
fense walls of massive gray stone. And it is a busy 
little town as the visitor sees. Villagers hasten about 
their tasks, filling the streets with brilliant, moving 
color and sounds of sprightly chatter in a foreign 
tongue. This charming town is the Swiss Village of 
the foreign villages reproduced so skillfully at A Cen- 
tury of Progress this year. 


The main entrance to this village is through an arch 
of the world famous clock tower of the city of Berne, 
Capital of Switzerland, copied here in exact detail. 
Visitors who have seen the original look upward to the 
high belfry. There is the figure of the bell ringer and, 
if the huge clock is at a quarter hour, he is seen to 
strike the time on the brass bell before him, At the 
same time, a group of carved figures lower down the 
tower also celebrate the arrival of the hour. A wooden 
rooster flaps his winzs and crows, a jester rings more 
bells, a jolly wooden king strikes his mace on his chair 
arm—and a whole troop of funny brown bears parades 
around the base of this odd collection. 


Bears are highly respected in Switzerland and, 
further along Zurichstrasse in which the visitor stands, 
is a full-sized duplicate of Bern’s Zahringerbrunnen 
fountain, surmounted by a militant bear in ancient 
armor. Villagers say that the Duke of Zaringenm slew 
two bears on this very spot and, to commemorate his 
prowess, founded the city of Berne here in 1291. 


The fountain-statue of another national Swiss hero, 
William Tell, is seen in a court just beyond the first. 
Close by, is an authentic reproduction of a house that 
still stands in Zurich, which once was the home of the 
great German author, Goethe. It is occupied by an 
exhibit of the cheeses for which the Swiss are famed. 
The interior is furnished with antique Swiss furniture, 
no single piece being less than 200 years old. Even 
then, wood-carving art was highly developed as is 
shown by the beautiful decorations on the tables and 
chairs. 


Another shop in in the same street displays fine ex- 
amples of Swiss home industries. Wood carvings are 
shown in great variety, from simple pieces made by 
Swiss children to works by Hans Huggler, Switzer- 
land’s great modern artist. In the latter group are 
carved figures of typical villagers, posed for by fellow 
citizens of Huggler. An interesting feature of these 
carvings is seen in the dyes used to color the native 
costumes reproduced. From a short distance away, 
colored sections of the wood appear like real fabrics 
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due to the peculiar effect of the dyes upon the wood 
fibers. Mixture of these remarkable dyestuffs has re- 
mained a secret in the Huggler family for three gen- 
erations. Selected examples of Old Thoune pottery are 
also exhibited in this shop. Each piece requires the 
work of seven artists and is fired four times to set the 
colors. Thoune pottery originated in Switzerland and 
was produced steadily for more than 700 years. But, 
because of the slow process involved in making it, 
manufacture of this beautiful pottery was suspended 
about three years ago and even now the newer pieces 
are prized among collectors of antiques, despite their 
recent dating. 

There is a copy of ‘“‘The Lion of Luzerne,” a famous 
memorial cut in the mountainside above that city in 
honor of the Swiss Guards who were killed to the last 
man while defending Louis XVI, King of France, dur- 
ing the French Reign of Terror in 1792. From a point 
near the bear pit, the visitor has an opportunity to 
view the famous peaks of the Matterhorn and Jung- 
frau and to marvel at the artistry that by painting 
has created this almost perfect illusion of their typical 
contour and height. 

Below this, sweeping terraces lead downward to the 
village plaza, where native folk dances are performed 
hourly. If the visitor has believed Swiss character to 
wholly serious and lacking in the gaiety of other na- 
tionalities, sight of the fast-moving figures of these 
dances—with the merriment they inspire—quickly ac- 
quaints him with the true nature of these happy people. 
Directed by Eugene Friker, an authority on Swiss 
dancing, the Aelpenleben (Life in the Alps), Swiss 
Waltz, Schweizer Quadrille and Bauren Tanz (Farmer 
dance) are performed by eight couples, dressed in 
authentic Swiss peasant costumes. William Tell Inn 
is just across the plaza and the visitor may partake of 
native foods on the upper or lower terraces, both of 
which overlook this central part of the village and 
other delghtful eating places are located conveniently 
along the village streets. 

The extent to which Swiss ‘‘atmosphere’”’ is carried 
out in the Swiss Village is appreciated when the visitor 
observes the great variety of smaller details included 
in the setting. In addition to the carved statues already 
described, there is one of a fifteenth century Lands- 
knecht, or bodyguard, soldier standing life-sized at 
the south end of Luzerne Passage; a duplicate of the 
famous Charlemagne statue at Zurich, the latter dat- 
ing from the fourteenth century; and several other 
carved figures of Swiss heroes, in smaller sizes. This 
detail is extended even to the pitch of the house roofs, 
which vary in steepness according to the amount of 
winter snowfall in different cantons, or provinces. An- 
other roof detail is seen in the heavy rocks distributed 
over their tops to hold the boards in place against high 
winds and heavy snows. Altogether the Swiss Village 
has completely captured the native European scene. 
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Tete COLON 


Had our Colonial forebears heeded the strenuous ar- 
guments against secession from English rule, as stated 
by one Camillus in 1776, the Colonial Village at A 
Century of Progress might never have been built. One 
may read the full text of his warning message in the 
crude, hand-made type of his day, on a copy of the 
original poster, significantly nailed beside the doorway 
of another Colonist of opposite belief. The name of 
the other Colonial was Paul Revere. 


In such fashion, builders of the American Colonial 
Village have captured the atmosphere of Revolution- 
ary days—and make characters who lived then seem to 
return to walk in the shaded old streets. And, walk- 
ing with them, the modern visitor quickly becomes a 
part of the scene. 


North on Meeting street, one may cross the open 
Village green and ascend the broad steps of Mount 
Vernon, home of President George Washington. En- 
tering the wide central hall, he turns into a room on 
the right. This is the Music Room of the mansion. A 
lovely old spinet made in 1780, stands at one side. 
Nearby are other authentic pieces of Colonial furni- 
ture, gracefully fashioned by master craftsmen of tYiat 
day. In another corner stands a quaint embroidery 
frame, bearing an embroidered fabric, imported from 
France by some dame or maiden of the household. 


Then one passes through another doorway and into 
the great Banquet Hall, setting of the formal dinners 
attended by those who knew Washington’s warm hos- 
pitality. The table is an original by Duncan Phyfe, 
famed American cabinet-maker ; chairs and side tables 
are also here that display the artistry of Sheraton and 
Chippendale. Over a high mantle is a famous painting 
of the general for which he himself posed. Its present 
value is more than twenty thousand dollars. 


Another doorway leads the visitor into the west 
parlor, where more antiques of Colonial days are seen. 
Paintings, prints and furniture in this room offer am- 
ple proof of the charm then created, which is still so 
favored in American homes. 


Rich foods must have prevailed in Colonial days. 
For, across the hall in the Sitting Room, guests dis- 
cover an elaborate “gout stool’; solidly made and 
softly cushioned to ease the pain of an aching leg, vic- 
tim of excessive eating. There is also a fine old man- 
tle over the fireplace, hand-carved from ancient pine. 
And, to guard against drafts from without, the can- 
dles in the room are shielded by clear glass wind and 
hurricane globes. Another interesting heirloom is a 
comfortable, upholstered wing chair, made for and 
used by Washington. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, spon- 
sors of Mount Vernon, have members present to con- 
duct visitors through the structure. An assembly hall 
for this group adjoins the Sitting Room and is also 
open for inspection. Notable exhibits in this room 
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inciude a series of iifteen flags, which, taken in se- 
quence trace the evolution of the American flag from 
the royal standard of King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella, rulers of Spain in Columbus’ time, to the Stars 
and Stripes of today. A number of old prints, loaned 
by the Chicago Historical Society adorn the walls and, 
in cases placed at the corners, the guest sees life-like 
figurines of Washington, Alexander Hamilton, George 
Rogers Clark and a Lexington Minute Man. 

Once again on the spacious veranda, the sound of 
rolling drums focuses attention on a parade marching 
toward the Village green. A Colonial corps in buff and 
blue approaches, swings onto the grassy space and 
executes precise military drills, urged on by a threat 
that British troops have landed to attack. This is 
followed by a minuet and other characteristic dances 
and concludes with a real Maypole dance by costumed 
Villagers. The entertainment is repeated at regular 
intervals throughout the day and evening. 


And now, a leisurely stroll down Meeting street to 
the corner of High street brings the visitor to the 
Wayside Inn, an exact replica of that historical build- 
ing. You may lunch in the Inn or, cross the street and 
enjoy southern Colonial fare at the Virginia Tavern. 
Just south of this is the home of Paul Revere, preten- 
tious in construction as befitted a prosperous gold- 
smith of the time. The dignified Governor’s Mansion 
is across the street. Inside, are booths where visitors 
can select attractive souvenirs as mementos of their 
stay. | 

Turning left into Milk street, the Boston State House 
appears ahead. Near this is the Pirates’ Gaol, fronted 
by a platform built to support heavy stocks and the 
pillory, which warns silently that Colonial laws are 
enforced. We learn from a poster on the gaol wall 
that Barz. Hudson, gaoler, will pay the sum of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for apprehension and 
capture of Messrs. French, Moland and Whitmore, al] 
of whom have recently fled his shelter and fare. 


Cockloft Lane winds southward from here, dotted 
with quaint shops stocked with varied goods on sale. 


On Meeting street again, we see the House of the 
Seven Gables. Count these gables if you must, but all 
are there in replica of the house Hawthorne describes. 
The lower floor is a reproduction of the Witches’ Cave. 


‘This also represents an epoch of Early American his- 


tory; the time when Salem folk feared the “evil eye” 
and drove “witches” to caves in the mountains to es- 
cape its baleful influence. But modern Colonials may 
enter in safety and have their fortunes read by seers 
of the Cave. 

Wakefield, birthplace of Washington, is across the 
way. It is adjacent to the home of Betsy Ross, fur- 
nished with authentic pieces transported here from 
her real home in Philadelphia. 


Raise your eyes to the towering spire of Old North 
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Church, just beyond. There is the belfry where hung 
lanterns that signaled, “one if by land, two if by sea”’ 
and warned of the advance of the British. Should 
one of the Village horsemen canter by at the moment, 
the scene would be complete—for he could be Paul 
Revere riding to rouse the Middlesex farmer-patriots. 


Benjamin Franklin’s printery and bookshop is op- 
posite. Step inside and see an ancient printing press 
of the time exhibited. Old prints and books are on 
sale. Then, watch real printers at their work, dupli- 
cating the tasks their ancestors might have performed 
when “Poor Richard’s Almanac” first was published. 


At the southern end of Meeting Street, ‘“‘the village 
smitty stands.” Early and late, the smith brightens 
his forge fire with a wind from a crude hand bellows; 
then hammers the glowing iron into useful ornaments 
and souvenirs that many visitors will want. These are 
offered for selection in another section of the smitty. 


Northward again, we find the entrance to another 
group of buildings still older than those just visited. 
This group is known as the Pilgrim Settlement and is 
in an area west of the Betsy Ross House. 


Seen here is the home of Captain Myles Standish, 
those of Priscilla and John Alden, remembered and 
loved characters of the romance immortalized by the 
poet Longfellow. There is also the Pilgrim school 


and outdoor soap rendering equipment, with a legend 
that instructs the novice as to the correct amount of 
lye required for a perfect product. 

Real Indians furnish life to this section. The visitor 
may watch one of the tribe decorate souvenir war 
drums with symbols to inspire bravery; another fash- 
ions hunting bows and arrows as did his forefathers; 
still another decorates clay pottery that truly repre- 
sents this phase of Indian art. But, the Pilgrims are 
present too—in gray homespun, flat broad hats and 
brogues nearly covered with huge, square, metal 
buckles. American history seems in the making again 
as each scene is re-enacted for the visitor. And all are 
impressed with the glorious heritage Colonial America 
has bestowed upon the United States we know today, 
born to greatness in the simple structures represented 
in the Colonial Village. 

Adjoining the reproduction of Mount Vernon, in the 
American Colonial Village, is a unique colony few 
visitors will want to overlook. This is a typical 
artists’ colony, where art in all mediums is seen being 
produced by a score of artists located there. Each 
works in an individual stall wherein the visitor may 
pose for a personal sketch, painting or silhouette as 
he chooses. A compact exhibit of finished works is 
housed in an adjacent shelter and, if the visitor desires 
an attendant will explain the significance of each. 


THE DUTCH VILLAGE 


There is an area at A Century of Progress to which 
visitors return again and again. It is located on 
Northerly Island, adjacent to the Beach Midway, yet 
it seems apart from the carnival gayety of the latter, 
replacing the atmosphere outside with a scene of quiet 
and restful simplicity within its rugged stone walls. 

The newcomer cannot mistake the identity of this 
place. He sees a towering windmill, sails turning 
lazily in the breeze—and recognizes instantly that he 
has entered a bit of Holland, reproduced here in per- 
fect semblance of its native land across the seas. This 
is the Dutch Village, true copy of a Vollendam fishing 
community. 

A low stone bridge spans a picturesque canal wind- 
ing through the town. Crossing it, the visitor enters 
the shop of the Dutch Silversmiths. Seated before 
their benches are the shop workers, calmly fashioning 
exquisite rings, table silver and other examples of 
their craft from sheets of sterling silver. Each phase 
of the work is performed as he watches. But the vis- 
itor still marvels at their skill, until he is told by one 
of the men that this group represents the third gen- 


eration of his family engaged in this ancient trade. 

Just across the street is another structure that is 
typically Dutch. It is a farm house beside the canal. 
Rough wood covers the outer walls. The roof is 
thatched, but so old that tufts of green moss have taken 
root and seem destined to cover the rushes beneath. 
Opposite the doorway, against an inside wall, there is 
a real stone fireplace with a square brick oven at- 
tached. The floor is of gray stone and the deep Dutch 
blue of the walls contrasts with blackened old timbers, 
forming the door frames and beams of the ceiling. 
Another wall is recessed for a built-in bed which has, 
above its foot, a little rectangular box secured solidly 
to the wall. 

“And what is this?” asks the visitor, pointing to the 
box. 

A villager smilingly informs him, “‘That’s the wieg.”’ 

“Wieg?”’ 

“Yes—the baby’s crib, as Americans would say.” 

A heavy wooden table stands in the room and all 
about are chairs and other simple conveniences of 
Dutch family life. An archway opening into the sec- 
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ond room of the house reveals another sight that to 
the average visitor is most unusual, yet common 
enough in Holland. The woodwork of this room is 
almost white from repeated scrubbings. So are the 
stones of the floor. Everything is spotless about it. 
And in the middle of it all stands the family cow, 
scrubbed herself till she glistens! 

There is an old stone well in the farmyard, with 
bucket and balanced sweep; ducks and geese and other 
characteristic details to give this scene its realism. 

Further along is the Dutch Village Bakery and then, 
the shop of the diamond-cutters. Here the guest sees 
just how the rough gems are cut and polished in bril- 
liant facets, how other precious stones are cut and how 
cameos are made. All the work is done in view of vis- 
itors, just as it is performed by native craftsmen in 
Amsterdam. Should the visitor care to purchase one 
of the finished gems or a cameo, beautifully mounted 
in a ring or other piece of jewelry, he may choose from 
the large selection on display. 

In the street again and just beyond is a small shop 
sponsored by Maatschappij veer Kunst en Antiekveil- 
ingen, of Amsterdam. This firm has devoted itself for 
more than one hundred years to the collection of an- 
tiques and its display in the Dutch Village is well 
worth inspection. Among the pieces shown is an odd 
“tuitlampje”’ (wick lamp) of ancient brass, a model 
‘“‘kaas pers” (cheese press) dating from the eighteenth 
century, miniature paintings and other objects of par- 
allel interest. The display is supervised by S. E. Mak 
van Waay, son of the director of the parent company, 
who recounts the history of each piece in which the 
visitor is interested. 

You’ve seen wooden shoes—but do you know how 
they are made? 

Step into the Klompenmakery nearby. Here is a 
maker of wooden shoes who fashions typical Dutch 
footwear as the visitor watches. It is a patient task— 
but then, wooden shoes are made to last for years. 
And, should the visitor want a pair for himself, or a 
friend at home, he may purchase the correct size from 
the shopkeeper. 

A cheese boat is moored in the canal in view of the 
Klompenmakery, piled high with cheeses from Fries- 
land, famous the world over for its delicious dairy 
products. The sight of such tempting food reminds 
the visitor that his Holland “tour” has awakened an 
appetite that cannot be denied. Possibly a savory 
luncheon on Appel Bolen, with rich Dutch chocolate as 
a beverage, may suffice. This is served in a small shop 
beside the canal. But, if more substantial Dutch fare 
is required, the visitor may take a table at the larger 
inn and be entertained during the meal by the folk 
dances held each hour in the village square. 

Entertainment of another kind awaits the visitor 
in the establishment of the village astrologer. What 
do the stars foretell? The visitor may enter without 
belief, but when he leaves, he may be puzzled—and not 
a little amazed—at the almost uncanny accuracy with 
which the stars reveal his past life and point his course 
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into the future! Belle Barton, famous woman astrol- 
oger known to the entire country by her writings and 
by her predictions of national events that have come 
true, receives guests in this unique Dutch village house. 

On the village square, the Rembrandt House is an 
interesting features that should not be missed by art 
students. Within, is a collection of antique pistols, 
guns and swords, Dresden china and jewelry, each 
piece rich in the history of famous characters of the 
past. All are authentic, as proved by records of their 
manufacture and sale through hundreds of years. 
Notable in this collection are three Dresden china 
plates, said to be among the oldest of their kind in 
existence. 

Holland women are among the outstanding lace- 
makers of the world and, in the village Lace and Linen 
Shop, many examples of their exquisite hand-work are 
shown. Other novel displays include beautiful dinner 
sets made by natives of the Dutch East Indies from 
pineapple leaves. So fine is this work that it might 
be mistaken for linen drawn-work, which it greatly re- 
sembles. Java batik dinner sets are also shown. 

One more shop in the Dutch Village is of special 
interest. This is the Book Shop and nowhere outside 
of Holland will its duplicate be found. Old books in 
original bindings, old prints and drawings fill this 
typical structure and make of it an attraction that 
collectors will want to visit many, many times. 

The Village boasts the only swimming beach at the 
Fai rthis year and even this is made to resemble 
a typical Netherland seashore resort, with striped bath 
houses on wheels, gay parasols and other elements 
characteristic of the European scene. If visitors bring 
swimming suits with them, there will be no extra 
charge for the use of this beautiful beach and for those 
who are without beach apparel it may be possible to 
rent garments at a small fee. 

But now, a tolling ship’s bell on the village dike 
warns the visitor that it is time for him to leave, if 
his tour of the Fair is to continue that day. He crosses 
the drawbridge at the canal, and passing a huge water 
wheel which ceaslessly turns in the canal waters, 
moves on toward the gates. 
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A, COLORED POTTERY BULL 


By CARL WALTERS 


The Art Exhibit for the 1934 Century of Progress 
Exposition shown in The Art Institute of Chicago 
places the emphasis in a very educational manner on 
the work of the artists of America in their various 
expressions. The exhibition of paintings is housed in 
many different galleries in orderly sequence so the 
student of art in America can easily see the growth 
of various schools and influence of individual paint- 
ings. Naturally stress is laid on those contemporary 
painters who best express the aesthetic qualities of 
everyday American life. Sculpture, too, has its place 
throughout the Art Institute exhibit and of particular 


interest to those persons interested in contemporary 
art expression is the ceramics sculpture. Outstanding 
among these is Cari Walter’s, that young American 
artist who so well expresses in ceramic form, its colors 
and textures a vitality especially characteristic of our 
American art erpression of today. The illustration 
above and the “‘Wart Hog” on page 17 are particularly 
significant examples. A newcomer to the field of Amer- 
ican art is Vally Wieselthier and her joyous ceramic 
figures at the top of the opposite page is worthy of 
study as to rotundity of form, texture, and sculptural 
quality within the range of ceramics. 
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THE BIRD BATH 


By VALLY WIESELTHIER 


In this ceramic figure the artist has 
shown with the use of clay her con- 
ception of what ceramic sculpture 
should be. Because the parts are 
usually made on the potter's wheel, 
there is dominant the cylindrical 
form which is repeated throughout 
with transitional qualities and sur- 
face treatments introduced as _in- 
tegral parts of the whole. At no 
point is the ceramic quality of form 
sacrificed to mere representation. 


CERAMIC 
WART HOG 


By CARL WALTERS 


In the animal below the student of 
art may discover how a pleasing 
unity of basic form, surface model- 
ing and glaze textures are brought 
together in an aesthetic synthesis 
without too much representation. 
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THE FORD BUILDING 


AN EXTERIOR VIEW 


The Ford Building above is the biggest new exhibit 
at the World’s Fair of 1934 in Chicago houses more 
than twenty companies supplying materials and parts 
for the Ford cars and is a superb type of modern dis- 
play buildings. It represents an expenditure of more 
than two million dollars. 


Below is a conception by Hugh Ferriss of the great 
Ford Building and the Drama of Transportation which 
it houses, a dramatized story of the contributions of 
science, industry, and agriculture to the modern auto- 
mobile. It is a striking display of the evolution of 
horse-drawn as well as motor vehicles. 


DRAMA OF TRANSPORTATION 


A Drawing by HUGH FERRISS 
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ITALIAN ART 


@ More than three hundred of the most important 
works of Italian artists in the 18th and 19th centuries 
are on exhibition in the Italian pavilion at the new 
World’s Fair. The display was formally opened to the 
public in the rotunda of the building by Commander 
Luigi Ranieri, Italian vice-commissioner to the Fair. 
The collection gathered by Prof. Arrigo Ruini, and 
Prof. Pericle Dinalli brings to the exposition the first 
large collection of Italian art work ever placed on ex- 
hibition in America. The display is free to the public. 


Three groups of modern Italian art are shown in the 
exhibit, namely; the schools of Florence and other 
parts of Tuscany; the work of artists from the Nea- 
politan, Roman and other schools of southern Italy 
and those from the North—Venice, Lombardy and 
others. Prominent in the southern group are the 
“Madonna” of Domenico Morelly; “LaMascara,” a 
young girl dressed for a masquerade, by Antonia Man- 
cini; portrait of his wife by Giovanni DeNittis; a por- 
trait of his daughter by Vincenzo Irolli, depicting a 
beautiful girl with golden blonde hair in a black gown; 
and other works by Gaetono Exposito; Eduardo Dal 
Bono; Fillipo Palizzi; and Guiseppe Casciaro, famous 
for his seascapes near Capri and work along the 
rugged coast of the Mediterranean Sea. The Roman 
school is represented by such materpieces as “Oxen on 
a Roman Countryside,” by Aristide Sartorio; the fa- 
mous portrait of the son of Armando Spadini, whose 
delicate detail work brought recognition as an artist of 
the first water; and Ferruccio Ferrazzi’s “Bimbi Al 
Sole,” “Children in the Sun.” From the Florentine 
school comes such works as Giovanni Fattori’s “Il 
Cavallo Nero”; ‘La Pastorella,” a landscape of the 
Tuscany countryside by Niccolo Cannicci; a rare 
Florentine landscape by Raffaello Sernesi; and oils 
from the palette of Silvestro Lega, Francesco Gioli and 
Luigi Bechi. 

Considered the greatest painter of the eighteenth 
century, the works of Giovanni Boldini head the list 
from the Emilana school. His tiny portrait of his 
sweetheart, Marchese Vettori, is of enormous value. 
It is only a few inches in diameter and was painted 
on vellum. After seven years with the Marchesa, he 
deserted her and fled to Paris and fame. He later 
became known as the “painter of queens,” as almost 
every late 19th century queen sat for a portrait by 
him. He died in 1932 in Rome at the age of 93. Other 
works to be presented with Boldini’s are those of Al- 
berto Pasini; Stefano Bruzzi and Cecro Barilli. Ex- 
amples of the Venetian school are from the brushes of 
Giacomo Favretto, Angelo dall "Oca Bianca and the 
three Ciadis; Guglielmo, the father, Beppe the son and 
his daughter Emma. This group also includes the sea- 
scapes of Pietro Gragiacomo. 
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ART FROM RUSSIA 


@ Five great canvases, surreptitiously sold from the 
great Russian museums because of financial difficulties 
of the Soviet, are on view at The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago during its Century of Progress exhibition for 
1934. Visitors to the galleries in Russia recently have 
noted that several outstanding pictures from the col- 
lections built up by the emperors and the state have 
been disposed of by the government officials, a few at 
a time, to collectors, museums, and art dealers both 
here and abroad. Three of the five canvases in the 
World’s Fair exhibition are from the Hermitage Mu- 
seum at Leningrad, which originally was the winter 
palace of Catherine the Great. Two were acquired by 
the empress herself during the first years of her reign 
in an effort to make St. Petersburg the cultural equal 
of Paris and Berlin. Another of this group, the glori- 
ous painting of “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ by Rem- 
brandt, was destined for aother royal patron, Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, who, through reverses of 
war, was forced to sell this and several other promi- 
nent works to a famous German dealer. Later, the 
empress bought this painting for one hundred eighty 
thousand thaler. 


About this same time, the Russian empress secured 
the exquisite “‘Le Mezzetin,” by Watteau, from a Paris 
dealer who had purchased it direct from the ill-fated 
painter. 


The splendid examples of impressionist, post-im- 
pressionist and modernist, gathered by the two mer- 
chant princes of Russia before the revolution, were 
confiscated by the Soviet and nationalized. Combined 
they made up the Museum of Modern Western Art in 
Moscow, a great gallery containing Monets, Degas, 
Cezannes, Gaugins, Matisses and Picassos. 


The Cezanne ‘‘Mme. Cezanne in the Conservatory” 
and the Van Gogh “Le Cafe de Nuit,” lent anony- 
mously to the exhibit, were two pictures which every 
visitor asked to see. The former is a delicate and 
beautiful portrait in the Cezanne’s later manner, full 
of color and those simple planes which connect it with 
archaic sculpture. The Van Gogh characterizes this 
extraordinary artist at the peak of his intense and 
vivid life. Portraying a simple, drab “night cafe” in 
Arles it transforms this material into a flaming ex- 
perience, brilliant in reds and greens, illuminated with 
a powerful light which united this modern Dutchman 
with the great protagonist of such effects, Rembrandt. 
Terborch’s most famous compositions ‘“‘Music Lesson,” 
also was purchased by Catherine the II, and hung for 
many years in the state galleries at St. Petersburg. 


Travelers to Russia have stressed the high quality 
of these works and Picasso himself said he would have 
to visit Moscow to see his own greatest paintings. For 
a long time the Soviet refused to sell its modern pic- 
tures, but of late a few have disappeared from the 
gallery in Moscow to reappear. 
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A MODERN MURAL 
FOR ARMOUR & CO. 


MODERN AMERICAN MURALS 


These murals are part of the Mural Fund contributed 
by Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson through the support of 
his lectures and tours, in co-operation with A Century 
of Progress. 

“Seed Time,” 20’ x 14’6” is by Mr. George Biddle and 
is in the Agricultural Building. It shows early spring 
planting, the preparation of the earth for summer toil 
and the autumn harvest. 

‘Social Science and Welfare,” 24’ x 13’ is by Mr. 
David McCosh and is found in the Hall of Social Sci- 
ence. It depicts some of the work of the organizations 
of Social Science. 

“Man and the Social Sciences,” 30’x8’, is by Dorothy 
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Loeb and is in the Hall of Social Science also. It draws 
its material from the field of work of the social 
sciences. 

‘*“Mathematics,’’—‘“‘Physical Sciences,” 7’ 6” x 7’ 6’, 
is by Pierre Bourdelle and is in the Hall of Science. It 
is in eight panels showing mathematical instruments 
of measure and some of the phenomena measured by 
selence. 

“Biology,” 4’ 6” x 4’ 6”, in sixteen panels, is by Mr. 
Richard Crisler in the Hall of Science. It depicts some 
of the subject matter of Biology. 

“Mining,” 25’ x 38’, is found in the General Exhibits 

Continued on page 26 
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The White Father preaches the Gospel 
to the Indians in this scene from the 
Wings of a Century, gigantic pageant 
romance of American transportation. 


WINGS CENTURY 


The Wings of a Century, gigantic romance of trans- 
portation, bids fair to exceed the mark set at the 1933 
A Century of Progress in Chicago for the magnificent 
spectacle is an open air show with a huge stage while 
Lake Michigan rustles and flashes in the background. 
At the evening performances a broad fan of colored 
lights sweep overhead from the south end of the 
grounds. From the time the first Indians come in, drag- 
ging their “travois” at the heels of their calico ponies, 
to the last moment when the cast of two hundred ap- 
pears in the grand finale, you are viewing a stupendous 
production. It is not as solemn and “pageanty” as most 
pageants. On the framework of the story of trans- 
portation in the past century is placed a lively account 
of everyday doings; kids chasing trains and losing 
their hats and upsetting the wash of the old colored 
woman; father pedaling to work on his old velocipede; 
mother frying bacon on the canal boat stove. You re- 
member the funny things, and the pantomime, and it 
all helps you tie up the various boats and trains and 
carts with the day in which they flourished. 

Brief is the scene of the American Indian. A few 
feathery fellows appear on horseback, their squaws 
managing the trailing “‘travois.”’ Trappers arrive, the 
traders, and the lean black figure of Father Marquette 
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and from his hands the Indians snatch beads for orna- 
ments. They are seen again in savage mood as Daniel 
Boone leads the pioneers into Kentucky. They have 
made camp, and are about to have supper when the 
Indians circle about them while the frying pans are 
snatched from the fire to serve as weapons for the 
women while the men empty their muskets on the 
attackers. Off they troop, with several Indian prison- 
ers and a dying pioneer. All these wild events are por- 
trayed in pantomime, with the action explained, when 
necessary, by two narrators, a man and a woman on 
either side of the great stage. 

History takes a step forward while in the meantime 
the rising flood of civilization is piling up along the 
Eastern coast. The scene changes to New York in 
1807, on the water front where sailors from an ozean 
ship are there and gay girls make friends with the 
sailors. Constables bring order as the fashionable come 
on in queer old chaises and solemn family chariots 
while passengers have been assembling for the swift 
two-day trip to Philadelphia. The four-horse Phila- 
delphia coach gallops on and the mayor of New York 
comes in his fashionable gig. He announces with dig- 
nity the first voyage of Robert Fulton’s steamboat, the 
“Clermont.” There is a lot of excitement and skepti- 
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cism as steam transportation arrives. At last the fire 
department races on in an attempt to extinguish the 
flames of the “‘burning” ship. 

Then the canal boat era passes in review, accom- 
panied by the most enchanting old-fashioned music 
while the scene portrays travel on the Erie Canal, con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Hudson, a tow-mule 
dragging a family canal boat, followed by a de luxe 
canal packet with men in tail coats and women in hoop 
skirts dancing on the upper deck. Then follows the 
Baltimore of 1835 displaying its clipper ships and 
busy cotton shipping harbor where crowds gather— 
laborers, business men, shippers, sharpers, and girls. 
Hogsheads of tobacco and molasses are trundled on, 
bales are piled up at the dock, the ship comes in and 
is moored while the planks run out. 


Now the great actor makes his appearance and the 
scene is still Baltimore, five years later where founders 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad look eagerly as the 
Tom Thumb, pioneer American locomotive chugs on 
from the right and Peter Cooper, the inventor (in 
character) climbs aboard and the queer little con- 
trivance with its rocking arms puffs across the stage. 
This curious engine, manufactured out of anything 
Cooper found lying about, with gun barrels as flues, 
begins the “Parade of the Iron Horse.” The De Witt 
Clinton, first locomotive of the line that was to become 
the New York Central, draws a string of queer cars 
along the track, a couple of barrels of firewood keep 
up steam, the Thomas Jefferson of 1836 pulls its train 
of passenger cars like stage coach bodies mounted on 
railway trucks with its boiler upright sprinkling soot 
and flying sparks generously on the passengers. Above 
each coach is a platform with fluttering canopy for 
venturesome passengers. The Pioneer, 1851, which be- 
gins to take on the shape of the modern locomotive, 
crosses the stage, and the Minnetonka, first engine of 
the Northern Pacific in 1869. The scene is closed by 
the Thatcher Perkins, a fine engine with a real train, 
built for the B. & O. during the Civil War and the 
“iron horse” has arrived and has found his way far 
into the interior of America. 


The next episode turns toward the South and it 
shows the crowded levee of America’s most interest- 
ing Latin city—New Orleans—the great entrepot close 
to the mouth of the Mississippi where river steamboat 
and ocean ship exchange cargoes and passengers in 
the period of 1830 to 1840. From this broad levee, a 
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THE UNION PACIFIC STREAMLINE TRAIN 


The last word in transportation by rail and an 
outstanding example for function is shown in 
this streamline train. Every detail has been 
studied in order to achieve greater speed, 
space, and comfort, with beauty and refine- 
ment resulting from an economy of means. 


vast fleet of steamboats ascend and descend the sinuous 
Mississippi and its many branches. Inland navigation 
in the United States already has become a mighty arm 
of its transport. One of the startling scenes in this 
episode concerns the Mardi Gras in which a company 
of serenaders take the center of the stage attired in 
carnival costumes and masked. They sing and dance 
and pay due homage to the King of the Mardi Gras 
who dismounts from his throne and joins the frolic. 
The costumes in this set are most colorful and elab- 
orate, having been designed by Vally Wieslethier, that 
versatile designer whose work appears in many ma- 
terials throughout the fair grounds. 

The next scene is made inevitable by the California 
gold rush as the locale shifts to the West and again 
the horse and wagon carry the human burden of 
moving men and baggage to the “some place else” 
that always seemed to be the goal of the human race. 
Caravans troop into view, horsemen, prairie schooners, 
carts and trail wagons pour across the stage in a flood 
while the action grows faster. As the scene changes to 
California a stage coach is held up, Pony Express 
riders gallop past, and prairie schooners, filled with 
tired travelers creak along. Gamblers and dance hall 
girls hold carnival when a gold shipment goes away 
by Sacramento river boat. Cowboys and miners and 
dance-hall girls join in romping dances and lively songs 
as the more we see of the good old days in this pageant 
the more we regret that the country ever progressed. 
The old timers seem to have had all the best of it, but 
this is just make-believe and maybe our own times will 
be romantic, in 2034 A. D. 

As the miners and dancing girls scamper off, there is 
heard the tramp of workmen who sing, “I’ve been 
working on the railroad, just to pass the time away,” 
as they make the dirt fly with pick and shovel. They 
are Chinese, Negro, Indian and white laborers, bring- 
ing to a meeting place the rails of the transcontinental 
railway at Promontory Point, Utah. From the East 
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the epoch-making enterprise grasp hands as the cow- 
and the West two locomotives slowly approach each 
other. The year is 1869 and dignitaries assemble to 
drive the golden spike, as the C. P. Huntington puffs 
and toots for the Central Pacific, and engine “No. 9” 
rolls on in behalf of the Union Pacific. The leaders of 


velop power and sureness showing the fecundity of the 
new idea as the spectators look on at the birth and 
swift growth of a new facility that in half a genera- 
tion will sweep the globe, bringing forth a vast new 
industry. Ten years later the automobile is a familiar 
sight, but it has brought something new—a light engine 


catchers touch each other at the end of isolation where 
America is born. A mounted Indian rides slowly to 
the center of the stage, salutes each of the locomotives 
as they back away and bows dejectedly for it is the 
end of the trail. 

Joy and triumphant optimism were the spirit of 
America in the Gay Nineties when the center of the 
world’s rejoicing was the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893. Here it is, the epitome on the state while 
fine horses, smart broughams with liveried coachmen, 
glittering tally-ho coaches, tandem bicycles, volum- 
inous skirts and petticoats, puffed sleeves, crowd about 
gazing at old “999,” the New York Central’s record- 
breaking locomotive. The Princess Eulalia of Spain 
drives up in a dashing carriage, such as was soon to 
disappear from the streets, and was greeted by Carter 
Harrison in a huge gray beard of the type equally des- 
tined for early disappearance. This scene of the nine- 
ties is priceless for there is something about the 
clothes, the songs, the sentiments, the rubber tired bug- 
gies, and the upholstered pompadours that makes a 
modern audience shriek with glee. “Two Little Girls 
in Blue” ride by, to the right tune, in a luxurious 
phaeton along with blissful couples in broughams, 
and bloomer girls, and ribbony fluttery girls. 


But what is this strange vehicle? A queer experi- 
ment—a little “horseless carriage’”’ chugs into view. It 
is the beginning of a parade of historic automobiles, 
one after another—the old buggy-type, the rattling 
hard wheels, the pneumatic tire, the changing body 
lines. How fast they come and how rapidly they de- 
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This miniature English Kitchen is one of twelve 
rooms by Mrs. James Ward Thorns of Chicago 


of great power. Men have been experimenting with 
box kites for years to find that power is available now 
and flying is the next thing. We see the sand dunes of 
Kitty Hawk, North Caroline, 1903, and Wilbur and 
Orville Wright bring on their crate-like machine, in 
the front of which the pilot sits out in the open with 
his feet braced against a rod. Wilbur Wright (in 
character) takes his place as they pull the plane out of 
sight for the take-off and a moment later awed watch- 
ers are pointing in the sky. The spectators have been 
captured long ago by the spectacle for they are in the 
mood and seem to see Wilbur Wright actually in that 
flight which set the seal on man’s conquest of the air. 
The awe of the silent actors on the stage is felt. 

In the last scene we see the smooth, efficient, baffling 
machinery of today and the great machines dwarf the 
man while from both sides motorcycles rush across the 
stage. Automobiles and motor trucks weave their rapid 
path back and forth and the ponderous six-horse team 
circles in and out among the mechanical vehicies. A 
gigantic locomotive moves majestically out from the 
wings and between the pylons a transcontinental air- 
plane is wheeled into view as the life current of the 
nation and the first notes of the Star Spangled Banner 
bring everyoneto his feet. The alaborate pageant was 
written by Edward Hungerford, well known authority 
on transportation and creator of the great “‘Fair of the 
Iron Horse.” John Ross Reed is the general director. 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING 
AND COLOR 


Electrical illumination at the World’s Fair of 1934 
totals approximately thirty billion candlepower. This 
staggering amount of brilliancy compares with the 
twenty-one billion candlepower used in 1933. The 
greatest added unit is in the Ford exhibit which alone 
employs more than seven billion candlepower. One 
single battery of searchlights in this exhibit, used in 
the “electric torch,” shooting a vast pillar of light 
skyward, has an intensity of six hundred thousand 
candlepower. 

Among the most outstanding single effects at the 
entire fair this year are two scintillators where there 
was one last year which shoot variegated patterns of 
colored light into the sky These lights are mounted 
on swivel and trunion bases and may be turned at any 
angle. By the use of colored lenses a fan-like blaze of 
light paints the sky with pastel colors. 

The equipment assembled to make the new World’s 
Fair the brightest and most intensely illuminated area 
in the whole world includes: arc searchlights, flood 
light projectors, incandescent search lights of twenty- 
one million candlepower each, underwater floodlight- 
ing projectors in red, green, blue and amber, flood- 
lights with clear lenses, miles of neon, krypton, helium 
and mercury vapor tubes, innumerable incandescent 
bulbs and many distinct types of street and floodlight- 
ing standards, mushroom type lighting fixtures. 

There are new mechanical devices for mixing and 
blending colored lights. Gaseous tubes are used for the 
first time in history for extensive flood lighting. Which 
technique is entirely new and, in combination with 
paints of many colors, give whole towers and broad 
surfaces a jewel-like glow. Neon gas in red tubes is 
employed to give a ruby-like color; krypton in a clear 
glass shell makes a violet-blue; helium in a yellow shell 
provides yellow and krypton in a green shell gives an 
almost emerald-green. 

Paints which have a florescence under night light- 
ing, have been developed, and this weird glow appears 
in a number of the new variations used in the 1934 
fair for the first time anywhere. Ten brand new 
colors appear this year. Not one of them is compar- 
able to any used in 19338. 

Owing to chemicals and pigments many of the paint 
colors appear entirely different under night lighting. 

Flood lights, employing an entirely new principle, 
extend the entire length of the mammoth fountain. 
The ever changing lights can be controlled either auto- 
matically or by hand. When they operate automatically 
they are tube-controlled allowing smooth graduations 
and changes of color. From the lower level of the 
Planetarium bridge sixteen searchlights play about 
the sky, over the fountain, making a medley of color. 

The total power load for this bright aurora and the 
fountain is equivalent to that used to illuminate a city 
of one hundred fifty thousand population. That is 
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more light than is used in Miami, Florida, or Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Above this “waterfall” and behind it, is a battery of 
searchlights creating an artificial aurora borealis 
superb in effect. The entire electric building is a riot 
of illumination and color. 

Lighting plays one of the major parts of the Ford 
project and on the exterior of the outer court, to 
illustrate only a part of this massive display, are four 
large panels of lighting containing blue, green, and 
red lamps with dimmer equipment in each lineal foot. 
This use of increased wattage to compensate for the 
loss of light intensity due to color, engineers say, is 
something never before attempted and has resulted in 
tints and shades never previously produced with elec- 
tric lights. The most sensational light effect in the 
Ford display is the great “Torch of Light,” 200 feet 
broad at its base, rising from the parapet of the open 
court and which develops six hundred thousand candle- 
power. Another innovation is the use of high-pressure 
mercury tubes, used here for the first time, producing 
a new quality of light in which greens and blues pre- 
dominate with a total absence of reds and yellows. By 
mixing these with red and yellow Mazdas “absolute 
daylight”” has been attained artificially. 


Engineers for the World’s Fair report that the illu- 
mination for the 1934 exposition is approximately fifty 
per cent greater than it was in 1933. 


A, MUSEUM OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Chicago has one of the world’s greatest museums of 
photography and the present exhibit in the hall will 
form the nucleus for an extensive collection of ma- 
terial which will be presented to the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry at the close of the Fair this year. 
Fifteen thousand square feet of floor space prepared 
for the Museum of Photography which will become 
an integral part of the science museum in Jackson 
Park. The exhibit will emphasize the importance of 
photography as a tool in industrial progress. Historic 
cameras, early motion picture and other material will 
be included together with animated exhibits explain- 
ing the manufacture of film and cameras. Material 
for the Museum of Photography has been in the process 
of assembly for some time and the museum probably 
will be ready for opening next year and its success is 
now further assured by the promise of displays such 
as are now on view at the Hall of Photography, to- 
gether with many other exhibits. | 

This further co-operation of A Century of Progress 
with the Museum of Science and Industry is a direct 
result of obtaining the International Salon for the Fair 
last year. More than three hundred of the prints 
shown in that salon were selected and given to the sci- 
ence museum. They are now on display at the Hall 
of Photography and will be returned to the museum, 
together with the new material at the close of the Fair. 
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MODERN AMERICAN MURALS 
Continued from page 21 


Building Pavilion No. 1, and is by Mr. William 
Schwartz. It is inspired by the mining and metal 
industries. 


“OK’’—“‘Business, Machines, People,” 40’x40’, is by 
Mr. A. Raymond Katz and is in Pavilion No. 3 of the 
General Exhibits Building. It shows the organization 
of business surrounded by some of the machinery and 
appliances developed to aid the transaction of business. 


“Machine Movement,” 25’x38’, is by Mr. Rudolph 
Weisenborn and is also in the General Exhibits Build- 
ing, Pavilion No. 4. It is inspired by the action of 
machinery. 


“Paint, Powder, Jewels,” 40’ x 40’, is by Mr. George 
Melville Smith and is also in Pavilion No. 4 of the 
General Exhibits Building. It is inspired by the pro- 
duction of the Jewelry and Cosmetic industries. 


“Stage Coach,” “Pony Express,” and “Covered 
Wagon,” each 45’ x 13’ by Mr. D. C. Muller are in the 
Travel and Transport Building. These murals show 
the early freight, mail and passenger transportation 
used in the West in the period preceding the railroad. 


Other murals contributed by A Century of Progress 
include: 


“Urns” is by Mary Bartlett and is in the Trustees 
Reception Room. 


“Marketing,” by Laura Harvey, is also in the Trus- 
tees Reception Room. 


“Columbian Exposition” by Frances Badger, ‘‘Fire- 
works” by Mrs. S. Szulkaska, “‘Diagrammatics” by 
Maude Phelps Hutchins, and “‘Moon, Stars, and Roses 
in Gray and Yellow,” by Eleanor Holden, are all in 
the Trustees Reception Room also. 


“The Tree of Science,” 15’ x 30’, is by Mr. John Nor- 
ton and is in the Hall of Science. This mural shows 
at its roots basic sciences which come together in the 
stem of pure science and branch out into the fields of 
the applied sciences. 


“The Dimensions of Natural Objects in Miles” and 
“Wave Lengths,” 15’ x 30’, are by Mr. John Norton 
and are found in the Hall of Science. ‘‘Dimensions of 
Natural Objects in Miles” shows near the center the 
size of man approximately one-thousandth of a mile, 
and at the extremes the diameter of our galaxy, which 
is a million million million miles, and the dimensions 
of a proton which is one-millionth of one-millionth of 
one-millionth of a mile. “Wave Lengths” shows the 
frequency of electro-magnetic waves in terms of oscil- 
lations per second. In the middle are the visible rays 
which have an oscillation of 100,000,000 per second. 
The maximum are the cosmic rays with an oscillation 
of 1,000 million million million per second; a minimum 
of the radio waves with an oscillation of 100,000 per 
second. 


“The History of Technical Science” and “The His- 
tory of Applied Science” are by John Norton and are 
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120’ x 8’ and are found in the Hall of Science. The 
murals were contributed by the Union Carbon and 
Carbide Company. To the left of the main entrance 
door is depicted “The History of Technical Science.”’ 
It commences with primitive magical rites and pro- 
ceeds toward the entrance and in the center of this 
group with the history and appearance of great sci- 
entists who have developed science up to the present 
day. To the right of the main entrance is the “His- 
tory of Applied Science” showing the influence of sci- 
ence on modern industry. 

“The New Freedom” by Mr. Davenport Griffen is 
in Pavilion No. 3 of the General Exhibits Building. 
This mural shows the towering cities which machine 
methods in business and construction helped bring 
about and looks toward the future of a new order of 
society, where machines release man from drudgery 
and give him an opportunity to return more frequently 
to the environment of nature. 

“Buffalo Hunt,” 12’ x 15’, “Design of Symbols,” 
8’ x 4’, and “Primitive Industry” 5’ 3” x 72”, are all by 
the Taos Indians and are found in the General Ex- 
hibits Building, Pavilion No. 5. These murals were 
contributed by Miss Elizabeth Amelia White and 
depict primitive industry, the hunt, and American 
Indian symbolism. 


A PHOTO MURAL 


The largest photo mural ever made, in effect, a pho- 
tograph, nearly 600 feet long and twenty feet high is 
installed in the Ford building at A Century of Prog- 
ress and it almost encircles the great central rotunda 
of the building. The mural was conceived by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, leading industrial designer who is 
directing interior work on the Ford building in co- 
operation with Albert Kahn, architect. It is being ex- 
ecuted by Kaufmann & Fabry, official photographers 
of A Century of Progress. The original photographs 
are being taken by George Ebling, Mr. Ford’s personal 
photographer. In size, execution and detail the huge 
mural far eclipses anything of its kind yet achieved 
and it is a study in magnitude, in keeping with its 
subject and reflecting the central theme of the fair- 
progress. At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis, in 1904, the largest single photograph taken up 
to that time was shown. It was only ten feet long 
and two feet high. This huge mural requires nearly 
four-fifths of a mile of photographic paper forty inches 
wide and it consists of ninety-seven panels and took 
forty men nearly a month to complete it. 


More than fourteen tons of steel was welded in a 
Chicago factory to form the framework backing for 
the panels and upon this steel work, 12,000 square 
feet of Masonite was attached which required 11,000 
screws and nearly twenty-five gallons of special ce- 
ment. Upon the flat foundation so formed, 12,000 
square feet of special canvas was applied and the pho- 
tograph itself mounted on the canvas. Approximately 
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200 gallons of paste was used in the mounting. Each 
panel complete, including the framework, foundation 
and the photograph, weighs over 400 pounds. The en- 
tire mural was made from a comparatively few photo- 
graphs which were selected from the hundreds of eight 
by ten-inch original views made. A special apparatus 
was constructed in the Kaufman & Fabry plant to 
handle the enlarging and printing of the mural and in 
the special enlarging machine built just to handle the 
mural sections, there were 7,000 watts of brilliant 
light. 


They were assembled unit by unit, to form seventeen 
settings or scenes in the photographic story, all tied 
together to create a coherent effect. Over half a mile 
of chrome alloy aluminum molding, one inch wide, 
was used as a border for the mural and the designers 
have seen fit to allow the great picture to tell its own 
story without the aid of an elaborate outer frame. 
Special illumination was developed by electrical engi- 
neers adequately to show the gigantic mural to the 
millions of visitors who will throng the Ford building. 


Decision to call upon photography in thi sway to add 
a further impressive touch to the magnificent interior, 
followed previous installations of the kind, notably, 
the recent one in Rockefeller center although on a 
much smaller scale. The development of processes 
which eliminate the effect of ‘‘grain” in the finished 
product and the comparative simplicity with which an 
elaborate story such as that of the Ford Motor com- 
pany can be told accurately and convinctingly by the 
camera, were other factors favoring the mural. 


THE 1934 CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
Continued from page 3 


progress of the company since 1867. 


At the extreme south end of the building, a solarium 
restaurant is constructed with a view over the water. 
Beyond the paneled glass of the restaurant, an open 
plaza extends over the water with comfortable chairs 
and benches and a boat landing. 


The Swift Bridge of Service, formerly the old 23rd 
street bridge connecting the south end of Northerly 
Island with the mainland, together with an open-air 
theatre extending into the lagoon form a fitting climax 
to the adornment of the lagoons. Back of the open air 
theatre the company has placed a number of exhibits 
which add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
thoroughfare. 


The open air auditorium with seats terraced down 
toward the water’s edge accommodates about 1,700 
people. There is an expanse of sixty-four feet of 
water between the music shell and the front of the 
seating area. Beginning July 1, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Dr. Frederick Stock be- 
gan a 10-weeks series of symphony concerts, giving 
two performances a day. During the season nation- 
ally known guest conductors will take up the baton. 


PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


On the lagoon just south of the administration build- 
ing, an aquatic-auditorium is another added feature. 
With thousands of seats, a canopy over the structure, 
a stage extending into the lagoon on which varied 
programs are presented, this outdoor theatre is a con- 
stant attraction to the visitors. 


With all the brilliant new and improved aspects of 
the 1934 World’s Fair, there is still another entirely 
new attraction—an unprecedented group of foreign 
villages and an American Colonial village. Much of 
the land formerly used. by the 1933 Midway on the 
mainland is now occupied by these villages. 


At night the fair ground is a place of unearthly 
beauty—the grounds a blazing panorama of light and 
color. Illumination bathes the buildings in mellow 
hues and vivid contrasts. The rainbow fountain, the 
floodlights, projectors and gaseous tubes of many 
colors blend into a symphony of color. This picture 
of light gleaming in the night has ushered in a new 
era in illumination. 


Visitors will find many surprising and pleasing 
changes in the landscaped areas. This year more than 
180 acres are devoted to walks, landscaped parks, and 
garden areas, with restful spots, shape and lawns. 
Quiet reflecting pools and fountains add much to the 
interest of these settings. At night there is another 
thrill, for these garden spots take on an entirely new 
effect made possible by the ingenious use of lighting 
in many forms. 


An automotive show on a scale never before ap- 
proached is one of the most striking features of the 
Fair. Besides Ford, whose new building and exhibits 
are an outstanding addition, General Motors and 
Chrysler likewise have their own buildings with many 
startling and interesting innovations and new fea- 
tures added to their last year’s show. 


A number of the railroad features shown at the 1934 
Exposition were not in existence in 1933. There is 
the Union-Pacific Pullman Streamline, 110-miles an 
hour three car train exhibited for the first time at A 
Century of Progress Exposition. The Baltimore & 
Ohio has two 600 feet track extensions—on one track 
an exhibit illustrating the historical side of the rail- 
way locomotive showing its evolution from 1730 to the 
present; on the other a new train with coaches 
equipped with ‘“4-way air conditioning.” The Dela- 
ware and Hudson brings to the Fair a museum piece— 
an ancient locomotive dating back to 1827, which is 
shown alongside one of the company’s most modern 
and massive high-speed engines. 


Of interest to students of art throughout is the work 
of those persons whose creative energy is working with 
modern industry, producing a new type of product and 
a new kind of setting which include the numerous 
murals, photography, lighting and color. These are 
discussed elsewhere. The new exhibition of fine arts 
features especially this year the best creative products 
of the present age. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


A Century of Progress has @efinitely launched a new 
era that will see an original modern movement in 
architecture superceding the classical movement which 
swept the entire country as a result of the World’s 
Columbian exposition in 1893, Walter Dorwin Teague, 
American industrial designer, said on a recent visit 
to the new Exposition, to look over the progress of the 
Ford building, for which he is in charge of interior 
design. “The Chicago Fair buildings are the first big 
revelation of modern design to the American public,”’ 
Mr. Teague said. ‘“‘There isn’t anyone who could go 
away from the Fair without unsettled architectural 
convictions.”’ County court houses and civil war monu- 
ments represented the only architectural beauty 
familiar to the average American before 1893 accord- 
ing of Mr. Teague. When more than twenty-one mil- 
lion Americans came to the old World’s Fair and saw 
the gleaming white palaces of ornate classical beauty 
that had sprung, through their architects, from the 
Paris Bergere, they gained an impression so effective 
that it fixed their standards of taste for the next forty 
years. The present Fair is the first interruption of 
the trend, Mr. Teague declared. The new buildings 
have not the advantage of a background of 2,000 years, 
as had the structures of 1893. They present quite a 
jolt; they are new, daring, stimulating, in the opinion 
of Mr. Teague. Out of them, he says, will come our 
public buildings of the next forty years, at least. 


“Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, Chicago 
architects, had the modern idea, even in 1893, but they 
were prophets without honor in their native land,” 
said Mr. Teague. “Sullivan designed the Transporta- 
tion building of 1893, which used steel construction as 
an integral part of the decoration. American archi- 
tects would scarcely speak to him afterward, but his 
idea spread like wildfire through continental Europe.” 
The Ford building is the nearest thing to Sullivan’s 
building in the new Fair, in that Albert Kahn, the 
architect, has used steel decoratively. In the interior, 
Designer Teague has used masses of structure, ma- 
chinery and exhibits as the only elements of decoration. 

“Millions of visitors saw the Fair last year, and 
there will be more millions this year,” he said. “Pic- 
tures of the buildings have circulated everywhere in 
publications and moving pictures. Already the in- 
fluence is manifest. Sales of modern furniture have 
multiplied ten times in the past year. The modern 
architectural idea will permeate even to the kitchens 
and bedrooms of our homes in the years to come. Since 
this is a new movement, without a background of cen- 
turies, some of the first examples of it may appear 
hideous to the uninitiated, but it is a fact that among 
the earliest of Greek temples, there were many that 
were all out of proportion, full of mistakes and much 
more hideous,’ said Mr. Teague. Whether or not visi- 
tors like the new buildings, they are bound to be in- 
terested in them. 
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A surprise met the millions of visitors who throng 
through the gates of Chicago’s new World’s Fair. 

There are new color and lighting schemes. The new 
color scheme is described by its creditors as a “‘coordi- 
nated medley of scintillating color.” Ten brand new 
colors have been invented for the Fair and not one of 
them being Comparable with any tint used last year. 
There is a distinctive purple-red, that will be found in 
the new World’s Fair palette, that has never been used 
in exterior decoration before. Shepard Vogelgesang, 
colorist, on the staff of the late Joseph Urban in plan- 
ning the 1933 Fair, created the new pageant of color 
this year. Several hundred men were given employ- 
ment on the paint job. The following percentages will 
prevail in the redecorating plan: white, thirty per 
cent; green, fourteen per cent; blue-red, eleven per 
cent; turquoise, eleven per cent; and other colors, 
thirty per cent. 

H. W. Schmitt, landscape expert who developed the 
gardens and outdoor beauty spots last year on the 
World’s Fair site is again on the job. This year, how- 
ever, he is working directly with Vogelgesang in the 
coordination of flower-beds, hedges and other features 
with the coloring of the building and the lighting. The 
effect will be entirely new in every detail. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Printers and publishers are playing an important 
part in the World’s Fair of 1934. National magazines, 
Chicago newspapers, type manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, book binders, book publishers and others 
are participating. The Society of Typographical Arts, 
sponsored by the Ludlow Typograph Co., has a large 
central space in the General Exhibits group where the 
most of these exhibits are on display. The exhibit of 
the Society of Typographical Arts is built around an 
exceptionally attractive display of fine printing, books, 
booklets, broadsides, magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, stationery and package and label design. These 
make up a selected group covering all phases of the 
printing, publishing, commercial art and advertising 
business showing products that have taken prizes in 
various shows. 

The Cuneo Press has an extensive exhibit a feature 
of which is the replica of the original Gutenberg press, 
borrowed from the famous Museum of Mainz, in Ger- 
many. Gutenberg, of course, did not invent the print- 
ing press, his gift to the printing art being the first 
movable type. Type is cast in the exhibit just as 
Gutenberg cast it and printers, in medieval costume, 
go through the operations of printing showing just 
how Gutenberg and his men did it. One of the pages 
being reproduced is in King James style from the King 
James version of the Beatitudes and it is in colors, 
handsomely initialed after the manner of the day. An- 
other shows, in colors, the old Gutenberg family seal 
which has been traced back to 1630. 


Exhibits reveal the step-by-step evolution of print- 
ing from the very beginning to the present. 


THE 1934 CENTURY OF 
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